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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


® Deliveries of copper te U.S. fabricating plants in April totaled 104,829 tons. 


® Lead and zinc producers marking time awaiting decision on stockpiling. 


® Tin prices irregular — Squeeze in quicksilver sends quotation to all-time high. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. 


Domestic consumers absorbed good tonnages during the 
last week, but activity outside of the U.S. moderated. 
London was down on increased offerings and lessened 
tension over Indo-China. 


The copper statistics for April disclosed that U.S. ship- 
ments to fabricators totaled 104,829 tons, the best show- 
ing so far this year (see page 8). In addition, more than 
5,000 tons went into the stockpile. Foreign deliveries also 
were up, totaling 98,943 tons. Combined deliveries of 
203,772 tons for April compare with 189,030 tons in 
March and 163,474 tons in February. The rise in deliv- 
eries outside of the U.S. was attributed in part to the 
general improvement in business abroad. For one thing, 
more copper products have been moving to countries 
situated behind the Iron Curtain, market authorities 
contend. 

A formal announcement on the 100,000-ton stockpile 
deal for Chilean copper is expected shortly. Final draft 
of the agreement is nearing completion. 


LEAD—1l4c, N.Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 12%c) 


The volume of business in the market for domestic lead 
improved, with sales for the last week totaling 8,538 tons. 
In the previous week sales totaled 6,028 tons. Quotations 
continued on the basis of 14c, N.Y. The undertone was 
steady to firm. 


Lead producers still hope for early action on stockpiling. 
In reference to tariff relief, the industry is not at all cer- 
tain that the Administration will go along with a rise in 
the import duty. 

Imports of refined lead in March totaled 20,429 tons, 
against 16,911 tons in February, and an average of 32,900 
tons a month for 1953. 


ZINC—10\%c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 9'2c) 


Demand for zinc was moderate, with galvanizers show- 
ing a little more interest than die casters. The uneven 
production record of the automobile industry tends to 
create a mixed pattern in sales of Special High Grade. 
There were no price developments in the U.S. market. 


The industry is marking time while the Administration 
is fixing up its new stockpile program. Stockpiling will 
be discussed by officials in Washington on May 21. That 
Government support will come along in time is viewed 
as a certainty. This accounts for the steady undertone of 
the market. With zinc in London at a shade under 10c 


per pound, pressure of foreign metal on the U.S. market 
has been of no consequence. 


TITANIUM—Grade “A” sponge $4.72. 


The Government has authorized producers of titanium 
mill products to release 10% of monthly output to civil- 
ian users, it was announced yesterday. This action was 
taken to permit the industry to expand output and de- 
velop along normal lines. 


TIN—93%4c, prompt, N.Y. 


Prices were irregular but showed no great change for 
the week. There was some good buying in the New York 
market on several occasions, but demand dried up as 
prices rose. At yesterday’s first session in London for- 
ward metal actually moved a shade above cash on the 
bid quotation. 


The Administration is still opposed to the continued 
operation of the Texas City smelter, favoring termina- 
tion of production at the plant as soon as practicable 
(see page 3). 


QUICKSILVER—$250-$255, N.Y. 


To complicate matters, a squeeze has developed because 
of non-delivery of metal and prices continued to ad- 
vance almost daily. Regular buyers were taken care of 
by several holders of metal at prices that varied be- 
tween $250 and $255 per flask, wholesale quantities, up 
$10 from a week ago. On small lots, some business was 
noted as high as $265 per flask. 

Consumers met with Washington officials during the last 
week to review the supply situation. So far as could be 
learned nothing was decided upon. 


SILVER—85'4c, N.Y. (London 724d) 


The market for foreign silver in New York was un- 
changed at 85%c throughout the week, with demand 
moderate. London was unsettled on increased offerings 
from Continental sources. The spot quotation in London 
declined to 72%d on May 18. 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34\4c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $9.50. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$200 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO Mo0Os;), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoOs;), bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24° 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 10.8c.; 75% grade 13.8c.; 90% 
grade, 17c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON - 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.o.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
ib. or more. 


tates FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
F : q E : 5 tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
ee $3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


ee SILICOMANGANESE ~ Per Ib. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 


lowed: 65-68% Mn, max. 142% C, 18-20% 


Si llc.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-144%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free | ™ $5: 23-25% Mn, so. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 


of impurities. Fire refining these ores gives | 4% Si, 8. per tb, bulk, carload lots 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


the quality product —P.D. M. Fire Refined ° 


Copper —for use in brass mills and found- | !ron, Steel, and Coke 

° ° e ° PIG IRON Per gross ton Valley fur- 

ries in making high grade products. naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $62; Bars per 


100 lb. $4.15; plates and structural 
. ’ . COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 


. a a : ‘ $14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 
40 WALL STREET ee a ee NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ar STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $29.00; 


ie aft . ; / : 44 bata No. 2 heavy $26.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
One On the Great Hames tw Confer heavy $27.00; No. 2 heavy $23.00. 
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Aluminum Capacity Doubles in 
Four Year Period 1951-55 


Progress reports at the Aluminum 
Association’s summer meeting held at 
White Sulphur Springs last week show 
that except for one reduction plant un- 
der construction at Columbia Falls, 
Mont., the second round of current alu- 
minum expansion is now complete. 

“The last plant in the program is 
scheduled for commercial production 
early in 1955,” said Donald M. White, 
secretary of the Association. Authorized 
to meet mounting defense and civilian 
needs for the metal, these two rounds of 
expansion will about double the indus- 
try’s primary capacity in a period of 
only four years, Mr. White stated. 

When the Columbia Falls plant is 
complete, the industry will be capable of 
turning out approximately 1,500,00¢ 
short tons of primary aluminun = ~nvu - 
ally. This compares with a total capacity 
of 728,500 tons in 1950. 

“The current expansion has added five 
new reduction plants,” Mr. White ex- 
plained, “and capacity additions have 
been made in four existing reduction 
plants. This program also included two 
new bauxite refining plants and addi- 
tions to three existing plants.” 

To supply the additional bauxite 
needed for the expanded aluminum pro- 
duction, mining operations also have 
been increased. Two U.S. companies are 
now mining bauxite in Jamaica and 
more ore is being mined in South Amer- 
ica. As a matter of record, imported 
bauxite represented 73% of the total 
US. supply in 1953. Of this imported ore, 
71% came from Surinam, South Ame- 
rica, 27% from Jamaica and about 2% 
from British Guiana. 

“More aluminum fabricating plants 
also were included in the expansion 
program,” Mr. White added, “to supply 
the metal in the forms needed for the 
increased defense and civilian uses. 
These have been widely distributed 
throughout the country. 

“In fact,” Mr. White said, “these two 
rounds of expansion have brought about 
a further broadening in the geographical 
distribution of the entire industry. There 
has also been an increase in the use of 


natural gas as a fuel to produce the large 
amounts of electric energy required to 
produce the metal. One of the new 
plants built in Texas is using lignite, the 
first time this fuel has been employed 
by the aluminum industry. By-product 
chemicals are also expected to result 
from the use of this new type of fuel. 
“The additional production resulting 
from this expansion makes more alumi- 
num available for civilian consumption 
as well as for the national stockpile.” 


Aluminum Centennial Congress 
To Convene in Paris in June 

Leading American metal scientists 
will participate in the program of the 
Aluminum Centennial Congress, sched- 
uled to be held in the Sorbonne, Paris, 
June 14-19. Among those who will read 
papers at the session are G. Perkins, 
metallurgist of the Reynolds Metals Co., 
on “The Technology of Aluminum Ap- 
plications in the United States”; W. T. 
Ennor of the Aluminum Company of 
America, on “Applications of Aluminum 
in the Alcoa Building,” and T. L. Fritz- 
len of the Reynolds Metals Co., on “Ab- 
normal Grain Growth of Some Alumi- 
num Alloys.” Another participant will 
be F. J. Cservenyak of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

The Aluminum Centennial Congress, 
held under the sponsorship of the Presi- 
dent of France, marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the development of industrial 
aluminum by the French scientist Henry 
Sainte-Claire Deville. The American 
committee representing the Congress is 
headed by William P. Bittenbender, 
president of the international Selling 
Corp 

. 
Tin Trade Association 

Two directors were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Tin Trade 
Association, held in New York, May 13. 
Meyer Abrams was elected in place of 
Hans Vogelstein of the American Metal 
Co., and H. V. Boyce, of African Metals 
Corp., was reelected to serve unti] 1957. 
Directors who continue in office are 
E. R. Dondorf; G. E. Biscaye; T. F. Car- 
berry; M. Foodim; and W. D. Long 
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Legislation Introduced to 
Sell or Lease Tin Smelter 


Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, of 
Michigan, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, intro- 
duced into Congress House Joint Reso- 
lution 526 late last week. The resolution 
provides that the tin bill (Public Law 
125, 80th Congress) be changed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
resolution. It directs the Government to 
terminate operations at the Texas City 
tin smelter “as soon as practicable,” and 
in no event is the smelter to be operated 
beyond the time needed to process ma- 
terials to which the government took 
title prior to July 1, 1954. 

The resolution provides that all assets 
of the Government's tin program are 
to be reported as excess property as 
soon as practicable “for transfer and 
disposal in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 

This proposed legislation, it is re- 
ported, actually represents the Admin- 
istration’s wishes in connection with 
the tin smelter. It would permit either 
sale or lease of the smelter to private 
industry. 

Mr. Wolcott received a letter from 
Laurence B. Robbins, administrator of 
RFC, stating that since private industry 
is presently importing all the tin it re- 
quires, there is no further need of the 
tin smelter. Mr. Robbins said that no 
tin purchases for the strategic stockpile 
are now planned. He also said an ade- 
quate supply seemed assured for the 
future. The RFC has not made a sale 
of tin to industry since early in 1953 
He said the military authorities feel the 
operation of the smelter is no longer 
necessary. 

Mr. Wolcott's Committee will hold 
hearings on the resolution either in the 
last week of May or the first week of 
June. 

A concurrent resolution introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Lyndon John- 
son, of Texas, and in the House by Con- 
gressman Clark W. Thompson, also of 
Texas, provides that the Government 
tin smelter be continued in operation 
until June 30, 1955. It also provides that 
a committee of Congress make a study 
to determine if a permanent tin smelting 
industry would be desirable for the US 


Rhodesian Selection Trust 

The Rhodesian Selection Trust group 
of companies announced last week that 
it will establish permanent headquar- 
ters in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
The date of this move will depend on 
a number of factors which have still to 
be settled, it was indicated, but in any 
case it will not take place before the 
first quarter of 1955 

In March 1953, headquarters of the 
group was transferred from London to 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. Since then 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland have 
formed a federation, The capital of the 
Central African Federation is Salisbury 
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trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 


contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM-—Per Ib., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
21%%c.; in pigs, 20c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22c; 99.8%, 
224ac.; 99.85%, 23%4c.; 99.9%, 2A¥ec. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 99%% 
grade: Domestic Domestic 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 

New York Laredo 

31.970 28.500 

31.970 28.500 

28.500 

28.500 

28.500 

31.970 28.500 


(a)Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 

Bee GD éékecesvessesnsts Se $1.75 
May 14 aha 1.70 1.75 
May 15 or 1.70 1.75 
May 17 ‘ 1.70 1.75 
May 18... see 1.70 1.75 
May 19. ney F 1.75 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM -— Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per Ib. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min., f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per lb.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh. 


COBALT —Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
Ib. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 lb. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM -— Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy. 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $145@$150. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL, 
28.2c. Notched ingot. Freeport, 27%4c.; 
Port Newark or Madisuia, 29c. 


MANGANESE — Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 362 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.0.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 564%c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM—Per oz., $140@$150, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $21. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $84; retail $87. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib., 
$250@$255, nominal. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $70@$75. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-lb. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 1644c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 3% iron, $4.72, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum .5% iron, 
$4.46). Effective April 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.95. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE-—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.90@$3.10; 
55 to 60 percent $3.25@$3.50; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.75@$3.85. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $46. 


CHROME ORE-—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 

48% CrvOs, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b) $44.00 @$46.00 

48% CrvOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$42.00 

48% CreOa, no ratio (b) $32.00 @$34.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CroOs, 

44% CrvOs, no ratio 
Turkish: 

48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump... (a)$49@$50 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio.... 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


$21.00 @ $22.00 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.45@$1.60, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 
depending on grade. 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205-Ta2O;5 in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE -- Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, 68.5% iron, $13.50 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Brazilian port. 


MANGANESE ORE—Large consumers 
still out of the market. Steel rate up 
slightly for the week. 


Indian ore was nominal at 98c@$1.00 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.if. US. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, 46@48% 
Mn, quotations nominal at 85@90c., c.i.f. 
U.S. ports, duty extra. 


Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnOs, Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE ~— Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.0.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 542@6c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram: $24.00@$25.00; scheelite 
$28.00@$29.00. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ton unit of WOs, 


buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
170s bid, 180s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V20;5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3l1c., f.o.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E.A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS 
REPRESENTING PRODUCERS OF 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOc, $47@$48. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 5%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7344% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-Ib. containers. 





manganese 
chrome 


fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Tel. Ox 7-0790 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE —Per Ilb., $142. 
a 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per Ib. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass 41.72 42.26 035.07 
Best quality brass .. 43.13 43.67 43.07 
45.01 441 

45.98 45.38 

47.49 46.89 

47.87 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM ~—Per lb. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.75. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.31c.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per lb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 19¢. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 67ic.; cold- 
rolled strip, 70ic. Rods, hot-rolled 654c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 


ZINC — Per Ib., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
20ic.; plates 19@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 14\%c. 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal! to $34.9125 per ounce. 








1953 Beryllium Ore imports 


General imports of beryllium ore by 
the U.S. during 1953, in short tons, by 
countries, according to the Department 


of Commerce: 
Country: Tons Value 
Argentina . ‘ 1,513 $ 706,287 
Brazil 2,696 1,306,519 


Be. BH. Afvtan ...ccvess 22 9,549 
Fr. Morocco ; jan 23 14,515 
Sere 200 98,900 


Korea . . 8 1,783 
Madagascar ~— 331 135,801 
Mozambique ; : 410 176,810 
Portugal 377 189,997 


Ansoviateda~. MANGANESE So. Rhodesia <.0...... 1298 56768 


Totals coccscces SD $3,881,242 


i 0 ORE : 


Lake Iron Ore Shipments 





Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore 
from Upper Lake ports for the current 
IRON season to May 1 totaled 7,191,946 gross 

tons, according to the Lake Superior 

Iron Ore Association. This compares 
with 8,716,648 tons shipped in the cor- 

ORE responding period of 1953. The first boat 
of the season out of Escanaba sailed on 


April 19, 1954. 
. 











Quebec’s Asbestos Output 


ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP ce of Quebec in March was 723321 
° ince of Quebec in March was 72,327 

tons, which compares with 60,180 tons 
7S WEST STREET NEW YORK 6 in February and 73,192 tons in March 
Cable: ZINCUM Whitehall 3 last year, the Department of Mines re- 

ports. Production in the Jan.-March 
period of 1954 was 187,443 tons, against 
204,607 tons in the same period of 1953. 


Aluminum Production Daily 
Rate at New High in April 


Tungsten April primary aluminum production 4 U y f R S, S M E LT r 4 S$ 


was 120,431 short tons, the Aluminum 
Association reports. This is a daily rate 
Tin of 4,014 tons, a new high. March output and REFI N ERS of  y 
was 122,339 tons, or an average of 3,946 
Antim tons per day. Production for the first * 

ony four months of this year was 469,500 Gold, Silwer, 
tons; for the corresponding period of 
last year it was 389,075 tons. 
BUYERS Shipments in March were 117,587 tons Lead, Copper 
Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin and in February 94,724 tons. Stocks rose 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores in March to 63,246 tons from 58,494 at and Platinum 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrop, Tips, the end of February, according to the 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin Bureau of Mines. 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. Imports of crude aluminum in Febru- Ores, Sweeps 
SELLERS ary were 15,263 tons and in January 


28,634 tons. Canada was the chief source and Bullion 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ of supply of foreign metal. 


Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, ° 
Tin Chlorides, Copper Sulphate 
- Jamaican Alumina for Kitimat Crystals - Powdered 
233 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 7, N.Y. The first shipment of alumina ob- 
Plont: Glen Cove, N.Y. tained from Jamaican bauxite left King- BASIC 53% CU. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK ston last week for Kitimat, British 


Columbia, where it will be smelted into on a / " 
cae. Irvington Smelting 
Alumina has been produced for about 4 
a year by Alumina Jamaica, Ltd., a sub- ; 9 f/f: : ‘ 
sidiary of Aluminium, Ltd., Montreal. kK } ll 14 + 
WA H C H A N G Plant facilities are being expanded and ik i UHH G Ol Pe; 
‘e) i 20) 7-Shlel. twenty or more boatloads per year are : 
expected to be sent to Kitimat. The first IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


stage of Kitimat’s operations is sched- 374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 
uled to begin this summer. 


Manufacturers of 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





(A regular feature usually appearing in the third issue each month) 


PHOSPHORUS ALLOYED WITH METAL is being used 
to produce a corrosion resistant coating. The new coat- 
ing, developed by the New York Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., imparts the advantages of stainless steel to ferrous 
material. The coating is claimed to resist strong acids 
and acid gases and increases the material’s resistance to 
salt water. Phosphorus is a large part of the component. 
The phosphorus lowers the melting point and increases 
the fluidity of the alloy combination, This results in good 
bonding to the base metal at a moderate temperature. 


WAFER-THIN SILICON STRIPS about the size of razor 


blades are used in a solar battery which converts the 
sun’s radiation directly and efficiently into electricity. 
The new battery has been constructed at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Three scientists at Bell developed 
the battery. They have been able to power the trans- 
mission of voices over telephone wires with the new 
battery; it has also provided electricity for a transistor 
in a radio transmitter. They indicated that ndthing is 
consumed or destroyed in the process and there are no 
moving parts so the solar battery would presumably 
last indefinitely. High-purity silicon strips used in the 
battery are extremely sensitive to light and they can be 
linked together electrically and deliver power from the 
sun at the rate of 50 watts a square yard of surface. 


PALLADIUM CATALYTIC UNITS are being used by 
the Navy to prevent premature explosions in torpedoes. 
The unit prevents hydrogen gas from accumulating in 
the torpedoes, Industrial Research, Inc., Miami, Fla., 
developed it. 


SYNTHETIC MICA will be manufactured by the end of 
1954 by the Mycalex Corp., Clifton, N. J. The company 
has been cooperating for several years with a number 
of Government organizations in the development of the 
new product. Nearly 200,000 lb have been produced so 
far at a Bureau of Mines pilot plant. It is claimed that 
the synthetic mica is “superior” to natural mica, It is 
chemically pure and more efficient as an insulator, es- 
pecially at high temperatures. The latter is important 
since the efficiency of electrical equipment triples when 
the operating temperatures double. So far only small 
crystals have been made but within a year or two offi- 
cials of the company expect to be able to produce large 
crystals, Raw materials for the mica are magnesium, 
silicon, alumina and fluorine. They are melted together 
electrically and then slowly cooled, In the cooling all 
vibration must be avoided. 


CHROMIUM IS ELECTROPLATED ON ALUMINUM 


in a new process patented by United Chromium Inc., 
New York, N., Y. 


BLACK SELENIUM, placed as a coating on the polished 
surface of aluminum plate, makes possible three-dimen- 
sional X-rays. The three dimensional effect is the re- 
sult of shading. The selenium. coating is given a slight 
electrical charge before exposure. The X-rays shining 
through the object discharge the plate and produce an 
electrical shadow on it. The picture is then developed 
by spraying with white electrically charged powder. 
The new method is called “Xero-radiography” and with 
it a plate can be processed in two minutes (the conven- 
tional X-ray requires about 20 minutes), The new proc- 
ess was developed by General Electric in cooperation 
with The Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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TITANIUM CARBIDE, TANTALUM AND COLUM- 


BIUM carbide are being put together by Kennametal 
to make a new alloy called “Kentanium,.” The new 
alloy maintains high strength at 2000 F. This is higher 
than the working temperature of some of the super al- 
loys. The alloy has withstood a temperature of 4500 F for 
short periods, Nickel is used as a binder. 


ALUMINUM DUAL-PASSAGE PIPE is being produced 


by Alcoa, The pipe is designed as an over and under 
pipe so that the main material moves through the upper 
section and steam moves through the lower and smaller 
passage, The steam warms the solution in the top pas- 
sage thus preventing crystallization er solidification. 
The new pipe is expected to be very useful to firms 
handling sluggish chemicals such as tar and pitch, ete. 
The new tubing is called “Unitrace.” It is extruded from 
3S-F aluminum alloy. 


FROZEN MERCURY is used in precision casting. The 


process consists in pouring mercury into a die which 
is made in two or more parts; the whole unit is sub- 
merged in a dry ice-acetone bath at temperatures 
around minus 100 deg which freezes the mercury. The 
process is dependent on the fact that frozen mercury 
can be “booked.” It will adhere to itself when pressed 
together, The frozen assembly is removed from the bath 
and booked thus producing a single pattern. This is then 
extracted from the die and dipped into a series of slur- 
ries to form a ceramic shell around it. The mercury is 
then permitted to melt at room temperature and it runs 
out. The thin shell mold then is fired to strengthen it 
and then the metal may be poured. The new process was 
reported by Dr. I. R. Kramer, of Mercast Corp. 


HOT DIPPED TIN PLATE can be made and some thin 


sheet and strip steel cold rolled by using specially pre- 
pared beef tallow as a lubricant in place of the palm oil 
that is normally used. The discovery was the result of 
an American Iron and Steel Institute research project. 


IMPACT OF SOLID STATE SCIENCE on engineering 


materials will be the subject of a week-long conference 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 21-25, The 
conference will deal with the important recent contri- 
tributions of solid state physics toward the understanding 
of properties of engineering materials, The development 
of the transistor and of the newer magnetic materials 
has grown out of the abstract and theoretical studies 
of semi-conductors and the nature of magnetic domains; 
these studies were conducted in the field of solid state 
physics. 


EXTRUDED ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS are being 


produced by Thompson Products Inc. Practically all the 
aluminum pistons made in the U. S. are cast. The com- 
pany claims the new process provides closer tolerances 
and better physical properties than casting. The com- 
pany says the new pistons are up to 50% stronger and 
30% lighter than those made by castings. With the new 
process one man can turn out 500 pistons in an hour 
while only 100 to 200 could be produced by one man 
in an hour with the casting process. 


ALUMINUM is the metal used in the new amphibious 


carrier recently developed for the Army. The new car- 
rier is called the Otter and is being mass produced at 
Pontiac, Mich, It was developed by Army Ordnance. It 
can travel at 30 mph with a crew of two 
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The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
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April Copper Deliveries 
Amounted toe 104,829 Tons 


Deliveries of refined copper to US. 
fabricators during April totaled 104,829 
tons, the best showing since last Decem- 
ber. The low point in deliveries so far 
this year was 77,091 tons last January. 

During the first four months of 1954, 
deliveries of refined metal to fabricators 
totaled 366,732 tons, which compares 
with 518,081 tons in the Jan.-April pe- 
riod of 1953. 

Production of primary crude declined 
from a daily rate of 2,369 tons in March 
to 2,357 tons in April. Production on a 
daily basis has declined steadily since 
last October when output was at the rate 
of 2,691 tons. 

Total production of crude secondary 
in April was 6,350 tons, against 7,671 
tons in March. Increased competition 
for scrap, largely for export, has re- 
duced the flow of this material to cus- 
tom smelters. 

Refined production for April totaled 
112,617 tons, against 117,546 tons in 
March. 

Stocks of refined copper in the hands 
of producers in the US. totaled 124,523 
tons, against 125,759 tons a month pre- 
vious and 87,712 tons at the beginning 
of 1954. 

The March and April statistics of Cop- 
per Institute, in tons, follow: 

United States 


Production (a)March April 
Crude primary 73,429 70,713 
Crude, secondary 7,671 6,350 


Totals 81,100 77,063 
Refined copper 117,546 112,617 
Deliveries, refined ; 95,795 104,829 
Stocks, refined 125,759 124,523 
Outside United States 
Crude production (a)March April 
Primary 123,441 125,672 
Secondary 583 176 
Totals 124,024 125,848 
Refined copper 93,824 87,747 
Deliveries, refined 93,235 98,943 
Stocks, refined 279,804 273,070 
(a) Corrected 


Note: Stocks plus production minus deliv- 
eries do not equal stocks 


Galvanized Sheet Shipments 


Shipments of galvanized sheets by 
U.S. producers during March totaled 
180,028 tons, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. This compares 
with 167,433 tons shipped during Febru- 
ary and 204,995 tons in March a year 
ago. Shipments in the first quarter of 
1954 totaled 516,547 tons, which com- 
pares with 589,970 tons in the Jan.- 
March period of 1953. 


Aluminum Die Castings 


Shipments of aluminum-base die 
castings in February amounted to 18,- 
- 754,000 pounds, which compares with 
19,709,000 pounds in January. Unfilled 
orders as February ended totaled 39,- 
875,000 pounds, against 43,315,000 pounds 
a month previous, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


May 


Daily Prices of Metals 








a 


Straits 
New York 


99% (a) 
New York 


New York 





zINCc——~ 
Delivered East 
St. Louls (b) St. Louis 


LEAD 





13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 


29.700 29.650 
29.700 29.625 
No Market 29.575 
29.700 29.750 
29.700 29.675 
29.700 29.675 


93.750 
94.500 
94.500 
93.500 
93.500 


92.750 
93.500 
93.500 
92.500 
92.500 
93.750 92.750 


14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14.000 


10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 


13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 





Averages 29.700 29.658 


93.917 92.917 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


14.000 


13.800 10.750 10.250 


(b) Prime Western zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louls exceeds one-half cent a pound. 
Average Prices for calendar week ended May 15 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
29.628c.; Straits tin, 93.792c.; New York lead, 14.000c.; St. Louis lead, 13.800c.; Prime Western zinc delivered 10.750c.; East 
St. Louis zinc, 10.250c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consutn- 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
cefinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper refiects prices 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, dependi di and qual- 
ity. Di t 0.15e. 
pound 





Po " 
on cathod 0.125¢, to 





per 


Quotations for zinc reflect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


obtaining over Prime Western sine in the East St 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special, 0.25¢.; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zine sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands « 
premium of 1.35c. per pound over the East St 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined metal 
sold to 4 je s. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade co & premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 





Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&AMJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling 


May 


Silver 


Exchange New York London 


London 
Gold (a) 


The daily New York silver quotation re- 
Handy & Harman is for silver 
tained in ores and other unrefined 





13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 


281.875 
281.875 


281.875 
281.875 
281.875 


85.250 
85.250 


Not Quoted 


85.250 
85.250 
85.250 


73.000d. 
72.875d. 


72.750d. 
72.250d. 
72.250d. 


249s. 1d. 
248s. 11d. 


248s. 11d. 


248s. 11d. 
248s. 104d. 





Av. 


281.875 


85.250 





(a) Open market 


silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
daily by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al- 
lowance to such suppliers for carrying, 
delivering, and marketing. In addition to 


foreign silver, the quotation elso applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market. 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6. 1939 

silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis 999 fine. 

London gold quvtations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 

Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Year 


Ago 


Net Change 


Year Ago 





70.0 
1,668 
151,793 
8,438 
$58,729 
(a) 123 Apr. 


Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)................ 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e)... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 183.27 Apr. 179.58 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics(e).... . (d)110.9 Apr. 1106 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary 


709 
1,690 
154,640 
8,390 
$55,292 


68.6 
1,636 
148,559 
8,396 
$49,933 
123 


99.8 
2,250 
177,805 
7,897 
$48,567 
136 

182.61 

109.4 

(e) Base period 1947-49 


29.8 
582 
26,012 
+541 
+ $10,162 
13 

+ 66 

+15 





London Metal Exchange 
LEAD 


COPPER =~. 








< Current 


Cash Mon 
Bid 


May Bid 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked 


79 
78% 
79 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked 


727 727% 
726 727% 
720 722% 
721 722% 720 721 

725% 726% 726 726% 


zine 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


3 Mo. Cash 
Bid Asked d 
02% 
92% 
92% 


th 
Asked 


95 
95 
94™% 


3 Mo 
Asked Bid Asked Bi Asked 





238 
238% 
238 14 


94% 
94% 
9414 


93% 
93™% 
93 


242% 
242% 
242% 


238% 
238 4 
239 


79% 
79% 
79 % 


79% 
79 
79% 


728 
730 
724 


79% 
79° * 
79° ,. 


13° 242 

14 242 

17 242 

18 241 242 237% 238% 94% 94% 92% 92% 79% 79% 78% «+79 

19 6239 239% 236 236% 4% 95 93% 93% 79% 79% 79% 790% 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, 


Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5 


727% 
729% 
723 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
noted, 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No, 2 
3595,@$900. 

Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 


Per short ton, f.0.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $14 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $19@$20, 
in bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.0.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AloOs, 1.5 to 2.5 percent Fe2Osz, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AloOs, 5 to 8 percent SiO», $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AloOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiOe, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AlyOs, $17, f.0.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AlsOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.0.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM.- Per ton, crude, c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF content, per short ton, f.0.b. 
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shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 
Short Ton 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $52.50, Boulder, 
Colo., $57.50, Northgate, Colo., $60. 


Ceramic grade, min. 95% CaFo, calcite 
and silica variable; Fe.O, .14%, $48 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb. bags $4 extra. 


Foreign fluorspar, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
paid, per short ton: Metallurgical grade, 
$33; acid grade, $52.50, nominal. 


GRAPHITE—Per l\b., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C,normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2644c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 

Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 


bags, c.if. Atlantic ports $55@$60 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 


Per Pound 


.70 to $1.60 
$1.10 to $1.60 
$1.60 to $2.00 


$2.75 to $4.00 


Punch mica, 10@16c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately the same prices 
as clear sheet. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70, 
Scrap, $32 to $35, depending on quality. 


Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib.: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE —55% total rare earth ox- 
ides, including thorium, 13c per pound, 
c.if. U.S. ports. 


OCHER—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$30 in 100-Ib. paper bags. 


F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@ 
$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines: 

Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
75@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 
$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent, $3.95. 


POTASH—Per unit, f.o.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45'4c., basis 60 percent KO; 
manure salt, 21c., basis 22 percent K20O. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.i-f. 
U.S. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — Per lb. f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c.; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-9914% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR—Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.o.b. Texas mines. 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 

Georgia: 98 percent through 200 mesh, 
gray, $10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, 
packed in paper bags. 

New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 

New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 

Vermont: 100 percent through 200 
mesh, extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 
9914 percent through 200 mesh, medium 
white, $11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper 
bags, $1.75 per ton extra. 

Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI — Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per ton, f.o.b. mines, 
Montana, $12@$14, nominal. South Afri- 
can crude, $30@$32, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 
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From Company Reports 


Miami Copper Co. 


Net income of Miami Copper Co. for 
1953 was $3,805,191, against $2,632,723 in 
1952. Copper production of Miami and 
its subsidiary Castle Dome during 1953 
was 93,241,431 pounds, which compares 
with 100,539,679 pounds in 1952. 

Minor amounts of gold and silver were 
recovered, along with 470,987 pounds of 
contained molybdenum in calcines. 

The Government exercised its option 
to purchase up to 120-million pounds of 
copper to be produced from the reserves 
remaining in the old section of the Mi- 
ami mine. These reserves will be ex- 
hausted in about two years and there- 
after the entire production will be from 
the low-grade ore section, according to 
the annual report. Production from this 
section, which started during March 
1954, will be delivered to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mining operations at Castle Dome 
were concluded Dec. 4, 1953. Immedi- 
ately after operations at Castle Dome 
were shut down, work commenced on 
moving the plant to the Copper Cities 
location. It is now estimated that pro- 
duction of concentrates will start at 
Copper Cities during the second half 
of 1954, rather than early in 1955. 


° 
Exchange Rate for Chile's Iron 


The Chilean Government has decided 
to grant a special rate of exchange on 
exports of iron ore, according to Mc- 
Graw-Hill World News. Instead of 
liquidating foreign exchange at 110 
pesos to the dollar, exporters will be 
permitted to convert 25% at the “black 
market” rate, which at present is 300 to 
the dollar. The extra amount may be 
used for purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment. It is hoped that by this action 
exports of iron ore will increase from 
the current rate of about 200,000 tons 
a year to 600,000 tons. Bethlehem’s 
Chilean mines account for two-thirds of 
Chile’s iron ore exports. 


Secondary Lead — February 

Despite the shorter work month, sec- 
ondary smelters recovered almost 7% 
more lead, tin and antimony from lead- 
and tin-base scrap in February than 
was recovered in January, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. However, the 35,- 
100 tons reclaimed was 6% under the 
average monthly rate of recovery in 
1953. 

Smelters’ receipts of lead-base scrap 
dropped 9% under January to 41,900 
tons — the lowest since May 1953. Bat- 
tery plates accounted for 64% of the 
total (26,900 tons), other solid metal 
scrap for 24% (10,000 tons), and drosses 
and residues for 12% (5,000 tons). 

Consumption of lead-base scrap and 
residues totaled 45,900 tons in February, 
a 2% increase over the preceding month 
and approximately 4,000 tons more than 
was received at smelter plants during 
the month. Treatment of battery plates 
increased 6%, compared with January, 
to total 30,400 tons. Other increases in 
consumption occurred in antimonial, 
cable and type metal scrap. 

Inventories of lead scrap on Feb. 28 
were 7% lower than on Feb. 1. Of the 
56,400 tons in stock at the end of the 
month, 21,900 tons were battery plates, 
11,400 tons were solid metal scrap and 
23,100 tons were drosses and residues. 


U.S. Mine Output of Lead 


Mine production of recoverable lead 
in February was 27,143 tons, the Bureau 
of Mines reports. This compares with 
24,695 tons in January, and an average 
of 28,100 tons a month for all of 1953. 

The daily rate of production for Feb- 
ruary was 969 tons, against 924 tons for 
the year 1953. 
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Brass and Bronze ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27c, 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 31%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 37%c. Yel- 
low, 23¥%c and upward. 





Refined Lead Production by Countries 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


The accounting for the countries listed 
is essentially on the basis of primary 
refineries and includes both soft and 
hard lead. Production of the U.S., Ger- 


Jan.-Dec. 
1952 

United States 532,778 
Canada 183,389 
Mexico : 248,551 
Peru seues 53.536 
Belgium (a) 83,139 
France ciahne 
Fed. Rep. of Germany ... 
Italy ; 
Spain ; ‘ 
Yugoslavia 
Japan 
Australia (b) 
French Morocco 
Tunisia 
Rhodesia 


many and Japan includes some scrap. 
Monthly figures for Argentina not avail- 
able; estimated production for 1952 was 
22,000 tons. Figures are in short tons. 
Jan.-Dec. Jan Feb. Mar. 

1953 1954 1954 1954 
533,883 48,518 42,046 

165,752 
225,075 17,374 16,052 

65,228 5,292 3,620 

80,798 6,719 6,792 

60,886 6,501 

164,076 15,205 

40,787 2,221 

53,788 4,019 

78,039 5,771 

25,513 2,820 
241.419 25,901 

29,968 2,944 

30,393 2,716 

12,891 





1,808,496 


(a) Repofted as moving averages covering three months. (b) The production credited to 
Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended May 8, 1954, 
was 11.18¢ (US) per lb., f£.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, May 18, 1954 
Blende Per Ton 


Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) .$58.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $58.00 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 


2 
Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 27c; No, 2 
heavy copper, 25%c; Light copper, 
24c; refinery brass, 22%4c. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more: 

Piston alloy, 20%c; No. 12 alloy, 204%4c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 234%c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 2044c; No. 2, 
19\4c; No. 3, 18%c; No. 4, 17%e. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, fo.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 


244@25 
23@234 
21@214 
18@184 
174@18 
144@149 
10:@11 
104@11 
12@123 
144@15 
154@16 
12@124 
144@15 
164@17 
9@94 
94@10 
12@124 
9@94 


34@4 
4@41 
4@4t 
44@5 
10i@11 
6@64 
13@133 
124@13 
11@114 
16@16} 
75@76 
48@50 
42@45 
23@24 
24@26 
60@65 
60@65 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Cocks and faucets 


Yellow brass turnings, mix. 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zine die cast, new 

Old zine 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 

Battery plates 

Babbitt mixed 

Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 

No. 1 pewter 

Autobearing babbitt 
Monel! clips, new 

Monel sheet, clean 

Nickel, rod ends 

Nickel, clippings 











THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER ° ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver + Bismuth + Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead + Aluminum Alloy Ingot 
Solder - Metal Powders 
Selenium * Tellurium * Zinc Die Cast Alloy 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 
Aluminum Scrap. 














ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* 99.99+% ELECTRIC *™ COMMON DESILVERIZED ILR* 
FIRE REFINED CFR* - HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “2:3: 
CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 
Arsenic + Palladium - Platinum - Selenium - Tellurium - Vanadium 


ANACON pA 


from mine to hee 
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